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forward in the advance of our empire. With regard to Ger-
many, France agreed to give up all the territories which
she had occupied in that country. Frederick the Great
held, however, that the British by negotiating a peace
separately with the French had basely deserted him; and
though the charge was not true, it affected Prussian senti-
ment towards Great Britain for a considerable period.

CHAPTER 47
JOHN WESLEY AND THE RISE OF METHODISM.

In the early Hanoverian period, the nation, it has been
said, had sunk into a condition of moral apathy rarely k
paralleled in our history. It was due, above all others, to
John Wesley, that Great Britain, towards the middle of the
century, was roused from her spiritual torpor, and of this
man and his influence something must now be said (Note
98}.

John Wesley's influence on the religious life of the nation
John was similar to that exercised by Pitt on the political life.
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and the Wesley had been educated at Charterhouse and Oxford.
movement After taking orders, he returned to Oxford as a Fellow in
1729, and for the next six years was the leader of a small
society for mutual improvement, the members of which,
including his brother Charles, the famous hymn writer, and
George Whitefield, were known in the University by the
nickname of Methodists. Subsequently Wesley was a
minister for two years in Georgia, the newly founded colony
in America. On his return to England he began the work
which has made him so famous. In 1739 he built the first
of his chapels at Bristol, and formed the first of his regular
Methodist societies in London. Above all, the year 1739
saw the system of open-air preaching adopted which was